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CHAPTER  I 


STATEMENT  OF  TEE  PROBLEM 


CHAPTER  I 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Teachers  and  other  people  who  are  responsible  for  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools  are  often  perplexed  by  the 
difficulties  that  children  experience  in  learning  to  read. 
Some  measures  which  indicate  when  a child  is  ready  to  read 
so  that  he  will  be  a better  risk  in  the  first  grade  is  of 
great  practical  value  to  those  in  a position  to  use  them. 

Many  schools  make  use  of  readiness  and  achievement  tests  in 
an  effort  to  determine  successful  progress  of  their  pupils. 
The  evaluation  of  such  tests  is  of  primary  importance  be- 
cause of  their  suitability  to  the  educational  program  and 
because  of  the  need  for  a more  accurate  means  of  predicting 
success • 

Bur os1  verifies  this  statement  by  adding  that  there  is 
a greater  need  for  critical  evaluation  of  tests  now  in 
existence  rather  than  in  the  construction  of  new  tests  in 
order  to  improve  the  standard  quality  of  those  in  use. 

The  purpose  of  this  studsr  is  to  investigate  the  value 
of  the  Munroe  Reading  Aptitude  Test,  The  Science  Research 
Associates  Mental  Abilities  Test  and  the  Metropolitan  Reading 
Achievement  Test  in  seven  first  grades  in  regard  to  their 
ability  in  predicting  reading  achievement* 

1.  Euros,  Os  car  K.,  The  195STMental  Measurement  Year  Book , 
Rutgers  University  Press,  Mew  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  p.  4. 
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It  has  long  been  felt  that  there  is  a definite  need  for 
some  accurate  means  of  measuring  readiness  for  reading  in  an 
effort  to  lessen  the  number  of  failures  among  first  grade 
pup il s • 

Hilliard  and  Troxwell1  feel  that  the  first  grade  teacher 
who  understands  the  informational  and  experience  background 
of  the  children  coming  to  her,  and  who  is  supplied  with  data 
on  the  children's  readiness  for  reading,  as  shown  by  a readi- 
ness test,  is  better  able  to  place  the  pupils  in  groups 
where  their  needs  can  be  met  and  where  they  can  feel  they 
are  progressing. 

Hansom2  states  that  if  a teacher  would  have  her  child- 
ren read  well  and  enjoy  reading  she  must  analyze  each  child's 
needs  and  provide  suitable  remedial  measures  early,  to  give 
him  a good  foundation  for  reading. 

In  recent  years  it  has  come  to  be  commonly  held  that 
this  failure  in  learning  to  read  has  resulted  in  a large 
measure  from  starting  the  child  to  read  before  he  is  ready 
for  it , 

1.  Hilliard,  G.'  ti.  and  Troxwell,  E.,  "Informational  Back- 
ground as  a Factor  in  Reading  Readiness  and  Reading 
Progress Elementary  School  Journal,  XXXVIII,  Dec, , 1937, 
p,  255-^63 . 

2.  Ransom,  Katherine,  "A  Study  of  Reading  Readiness", 

Peabody  Journal  of  Education,  January^  1939,  p.  276-284, 
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Teegarden  says  that  it  seems  to  be  an  accepted  fact 

i 

that  the  optimum  mental  age  for  beginning  reading  is  between 
six  and  six  and  one -half  years* 

Monroe2  observes  however,  that  some  children  with 
mental  ages  under  six  years  and  six  months  learn  to  read 
successfully  while  others  with  mental  ages  of  more  than  six 
years  and  six  months  have  great  difficulty. 

Edmiston  and  Hollahan  say  that  some  authorities  feel 
that  a child  should  be  six  and  one  half  years  for  successful 
achievement  in  first  grade. 

While  Raybold  concludes  that  pupils  with  a mental  age 

of  seven  years  and  six  months  made  more  rapid  progress  in 

learning  to  read  than  those  who  were  less  mature* 

5 

Morphett  and  Washburn  state  that  from  the  conclusions 
of  their  study  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  by  postponing  the 

1.  Teegarden7  Lorene,  H Tests  for  the  Tendency  to  Reversals  in 
Reading-" , Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Oct.,  1933, 

p.  81-97. 

2.  Mtinroe,  Marion,  "Reading  Aptitude  Tests  for  the  Prediction 
of  Success  and  Failure  in  Beginning  Reading^ . Education, 
LVI,~  Sept  • ,1935,  p . 7-14  • 

3*  Edmiston,  R.  W.  and  Hollahan,  Catherine,  "Measures  Pred- 
ictive of  First  Grade  Achievement",  School  & Society, 

April  13,  1946,  p.  268-69. 

4.  Raybold,  Elementary  School  Journal,  1931,  p.  531-546.  (31). 

5.  Morphett,  M.  V.  and  Washburn,  Carleton,  "When  Shall 
Children  Begin  to  Read?",  Elementary  School  Journal  31, 
p.  ?96-50^,  193n 
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teaching  of  reading  until  children  reach  a mental  age  of  six 
and  one  half  years,  teachers  can  greatly  decrease  the  chance 
of  failure  in  reading* 

If  this  practice  is  followed,  seventy-eight  percent  of 
the  children  may  be  expected  to  make  satisfactory  general 
progress  and  eighty-seven  percent  of  the  children  may  be 
expected  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  learning  sight 
words  • 

From  the  investigation  of  the  research  reported  on  so 
far,  it  would  seem  safe  to  assume  that  by  postponing  the 
teaching  of  reading  until  a child  has  reached  a mental  age 
of  six  years  and  six  months  much  of  this  failure  and  dis- 
couragement may  be  avoided* 

Additional  information  discloses  that  many  other 
readiness  factors  besides  intelligence  such  as  interest, 
home  background,  meaningful  experiences,  vocabulary,  ability 
to  distinguish  differences  between  objects,  physical  and 
emotional  maturation,  and  motor  coordination  have  been  con- 
sidered areas  predictive  of  later  success  in  reading* 

Stanger-*-  qualifies  this  list  by  saying  "although  there 
are  positive  factors  in  reading  readiness  they  vary  with 
each  child  and  all  are  not  necessary  pre-requisites  to 
reading" • 


1*  Stanger,  Margaret  A.  and  Donahue,  Ellen  K,  "Prediction 
and  Prevention  of  Reading  Difficulty",  Oxford  University 
Press,  1937,  p*  19*_ 
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Since  reading  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
taught  it  would  seem  advisable  to  investigate  and  identify 
what  is  termed  as  "reading  readiness". 

Gates,  Bond  and  Russell1  state  that  "reading  readiness 
is  something  that  children  have  acquired  in  varying  degrees, 
it  is  something  to  be  taught  and  not  a series  of  attributes 
for  the  development  of  which  a teacher  can  do  nothing  but 
wait" . 

While  Wilson^  and  others  conclude  that  "reading  readi- 
ness is  in  reality  reading  progress  in  the  initial  stages 
of  learning  to  read". 

Murphy^  defines  the  term  as  "the  development  of  skills 
necessary  so  that  the  child  may  learn  to  read  without  con- 
fusion” . 

Accurate  interpretation  of  these  skills  is  essential 
in  order  that  a starting  level  for  each  individual  in  the 
first  grade  is  established  and  advancement  can  be  continued 
from  there. 

Consequently,  in  selecting  a testing  program  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  its  prognostic  value  in  predicting 
success  or  failure  in  first  grade  achievement,  it  would 


1.  Gates,  A.  I.,  Bond,  G.  E.  and  Russell,  D.  H.,  "Method  of 
Determining  Reading  Readiness",  Elementary  School  Journal, 
Volume  40,  November,  1939,  p.  165-167. 

2.  Wilson,  F.  T.,  Fleming,  D.,  Burke  A.  and  Garrison,  G.  G., 
"Reading  Progress  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades", 
Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol.  38,  p.  442-449,  Feb.,  1938. 

3.  Murphy,  Helen  A.,  An  Evaluation  of  the  Effect  of  Specific 
Training  in  Auditory  and  Visual  Discrimination  on  Be^ 
ginning  Reading,  Unpublished  Master's  Thesis.  Boston  Uni- 
versity, School  of  Education,  1943. 
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seem  advisable  to  use  those  tests  that  would  oover  a wide 
range  of  abilities  which  have  been  emphasized  in  learning 
s ituati ons • 

There  are  many  elements  which  must  be  considered,  that 
influence  the  predictive  value  of  such  tests.  In  order  to 
derive  the  maximum  value  from  such  a study  the  problem  has 
been  broken  down  into  further  portions  which  will  be  in- 
vestigated separately. 


These  specific  problems  are: 

1.  Are  the  scores  derived  from  reading  readiness 
tests  sufficient  enough  to  predict  future  achieve- 
ment in  reading? 

2.  Are  reading  readiness  scores  a more  accurate  pre- 
diction of  achievement  for  boys  or  for  girls? 

3.  Is  the  knowledge  of  a child’s  mental  age  suffi- 
cient as  a basis  for  predicting  reading  achievement? 

4.  Do  intelligence  tests  predict  reading  success  or 
failure  more  favorably  in  the  superior  average  or 
retarded  group? 

5.  How  accurate  are  I.Q.’s  in  predicting  future 
reading  achievement? 

6.  Prom  the  results  of  the  conclusions  drawn  is  any 
appreciable  value  derived  from  giving  more  than 
one  pre-reading  test? 
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Approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  kindergarten  chil- 
dren in  eight  kindergartens  in  a small  town  in  Massachusetts 
have  taken  part  in  this  study. 

In  the  spring  of  1948  these  children  who  were  then 
attending  kindergarten  were  given  the  Marion  Mtmroe  Reading 
Aptitude  Test. 

In  the  fall  of  1948  these  same  children  who  were  in 
First  Grade  were  given  the  Science  Research  Associates  Mental 
Abilities  Test. 

This  was  followed  by  the  Metropolitan  Reading  Achieve- 
ment Test  which  was  given  in  the  spring  of  1949. 

The  chronological  ages  of  the  children  to  be  tested 
will  be  somewhat  controlled  because  the  entrance  age  re- 
quirement for  the  kindergarten  in  this  town  is  four  years 
and  nine  months. 

The  pupils  are  fairly  evenly  distributed  in  regard  to 
their  socio-economic  status  as  most  of  them  come  from 
average  American  families  in  moderate  circumstances. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  data  arrived  at  from  the  evalua- 
tion of  this  study  will  be  of  usefulness  in  determining 
the  extent  to  which  pupils  will  be  ready  to  do  the  work  of 
the  first  grade  and  for  providing  a diagnosis  of  the  other 
difficulties  revealed.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the 
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findings  obtained  in  this  study  are  subject  to  certain 
limitations  because  of  the  data  used. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OP  RESEARCH 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OP  RESEARCH 

Since  reading  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
in  the  primary  grades,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  investi- 
gate some  of  the  research  that  has  been  done  in  predicting 
the  probable  success  or  failure  of  first  grade  pupils* 

Previous  investigation  has  shown  some  progress  in 
predicting  the  efficiency  of  tests  in  relation  to  reading 
achievement.  This  progress  has  been  further  interpreted 
through  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  different  types  of 
tests  in  regard  to  their  own  worth  and  their  relation  to 
each  other. 

In  1935  Manroe^  from  the  observations  of  her  study, 
concluded  that  reading  aptitude  or  reading  readiness  tests 
offer  a rapid  survey  technique  for  homogeneous  grouping 
of  first  grade  pupils.  She  found  a correlation  of  .75  be- 
tween her  reading  aptitude  test  and  reading  achievement. 

2 

Gates,  Bond  and  Russell  state  that  with  few  exceptions 
they  have  found  that  the  best  tests  for  predicting  reading 
progress  are  those  tests  which  consider  the  abilities, 
interests  and  techniques  which  have  been  successfully  taught. 

1.  Monroe,  Marion,  Reading  Aptitude  Tests  for  the  Prediction 
of  Success  and  Failure  In  Beginning;  Reading.  Education, 
Sept.,  1935,  p.  7—14. 

2.  Gates,  A.  I.,  Bond,  G.  E.  and  Russell,  D.  H.,  Methods  of 
Determining  Reading  Readiness,  Elementary  School- Journal , 
Nov.,  1939,  p.  165-167. 
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Keister‘S  claims  that  intelligence  tests  and  reading 
readiness  tests  have  less  prognostic  value  for  children  under 
six  years  of  age  than  they  have  for  older  children. 

Leary^  reports  that  recent  evidence  indicates  that  all 
reading  readiness  tests  are  valid  predictors  of  future 
success  but  to  no  greater  extent  than  intelligence  tests. 

Since  the  opinions  are  many  and  varied,  it  would  be 
well  to  consider  at  this  time  each  type  of  test  in  an 
individual  light. 

Previous  Investigations  on  Intelligence  Tests 


There  are  many  various  definitions  of  ’’intelligence'1 2. 

Ross3 4  defines  it  as  ’’the  innate  capacity  to  learn, 
particularly  to  learn  the  academic  tasks  imposed  by  the 
school” . 

4 

Terman  states  "that  it  is  the  ability  to  do  abstract 
thinking” • 


1.  Keister,  B.  V.,  Reading  Skills  Acquired  by  Five  Year  Old 
Children,  Elementary  School  Journal,  April,  1941, 

p.  587-596. 

2.  Leary,  Bernice,  What  Does  Research  Say  About  Reading? 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Feb.,  1946,  p.  440. 

3.  Ross,  C.  C.,  Measurement  in  Today’s  Schools.  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1941,  p.  74. 

4.  Terman,  Symposium,  Intelligence  and  Its  Measurement, 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  March  and  April,  1921. 
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While  Thurstone  says  "intelligence  may  be  defined  as 
the  composite  of  abilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  of 
various  types". 

2 

Kent  concludes  that  intelligence  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  more  or  less  independent,  testable  and  significant 
abilities". 

All  of  these  references  seem  to  agree  that  intelligence 
is  the  inborn  capacity  for  understanding,  and  the  ability 
to  perceive  presented  facts  in  such  a way  as  to  guide  action 
toward  a desired  goal. 

In  1923  Cunningham  attempted  to  analyze  certain 
mental  age  and  achievement  tests  in  the  light  of  their  pre- 
dictive value  for  determining  future  reading  success.  Using 
the  Pitner-Cunningham  Mental  test,  followed  by  an  achieve- 
ment test  the  next  year  and  then  a mental  test  rating,  it 
was  concluded  that: 

1.  A group  mental  test  was  of  great  value  in  predicting 
readiness  to  learn. 

2 . The  mental  test  predictive  value  showing  a correla- 
tion coefficient  of  .44  was  much  better  than  a 
chance  prediction. 


1.  Thurstone,  L.  L.  and  Thur st one , T.  G.,  Examiner  Manual  for 
Tests  of  Primary  Mental  Abilities  for  Ages  5-6.  Science 
Research  Associates,  Chicago.,  1946,  p.  ii. 

2.  Kent,  H.,  An  Evaluation  of  a Test  for  Predicting  Reading- 
Success  in  Grade  I.,  Unpublished  Master's  Thesis,  Boston 
University  School  of  Education,  1948. 

3.  Cunningham,  Eess  V.,  The  Prognostic  Value  of  a Primary 
Group  Test . , Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Edu- 
cation, No.  139. 
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3*  There  is  less  discrimination  by  a mental  test  in 
the  middle  section  than  there  is  in  the  upper  or 
lower  range  of  distribution# 

4.  It  was  recommended  that  a group  mental  test  in  the 
kindergarten  or  first  grade  be  used  as  a guide  for 
pupil  placement. 

Reed’*"  in  her  study  in  1927  found  that  most  failure  in 
first  grade  was  largely  due  to  the  low  mental  age  and  low 
intelligence  quotient  of  children.  She  also  found  that  by 
using  the  intelligence  quotient  as  a basis  for  predicting 
a child* s progress  that  non-promotion  will  be  practically 
eliminated. 

p 

In  1939,  Dean  experimenting  with  practically  all  the 
studies  dealing  with  the  relation  of  mental  age  and  reading 
achievement,  concluded  that  mental  age  has  a definite  re- 
lation to  success  in  reading  in  grade  I.  The  result  of  the 
correlations  obtained  ranged  from  a low  of  3.77  to  a high 
of  .70  remembering  that  various  criteria  were  involved,  in 
measuring  reading  achievement,  and  that  both  group  and  in- 
dividual tests  were  used  in  measuring  mental  age.  He  also 
stated  that  the  relationship  between  reading  achievement 
and  the  mental  age  of  first  grade  pupils  was  quite  high. 

1.  Reed,  ^ary.  An  Investigation  of  Practices  in  First  Grade 
Admission  and  Promotion,  Contributions  to  Education, 

No.  290,  Columbia  University,  1927. 

2.  Dean,  C.  P.,  Predicting  First  Grade  Achievement,  Elementary 
School  Journal,  April, 1939,  p.  606-616. 
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The  correlation  existing  between  these  two  factors  was 

.62  / - .03. 

Berwick^”  further  substantiates  this  by  saying  that 

there  is  a definite  relationship  between  the  predictive 

value  of  intelligence  and  reading  achievement  tests, 
o 

And  Cook  makes  a similar  statement  in  his  conclusions 
when  he  states  that  the  combination  of  the  intelligence 
quotient  and  reading  achievement  is  a more  valuable  criteria 
for  prediction  than  either  of  the  two  alone. 

Previous  Investigations  on  Heading  Readiness  Tests 

Upon  investigating  the  research  so  far  established  re- 
garding reading  readiness  tests,  many  diversified  opinions 
were  considered. 

•z 

Tee  garden  in  one  of  the  earlier  studies  made,  stated 
that  the  real  value  of  readiness  tests  appeared  to  be  in 
the  discrimination  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
child.  He  also  added  that  when  combined  with  a mental  age 


1.  Berwick,  Mildred,  An  Evaluation  of  the  Prognostic  Values 
of  Certain  Pre-Reading  Tests  to  Reading  Achievement, 
Unpublished  Masters  Thesis,  Boston  University  School  of 
Education. 

2.  Cook,  Raymond,  The  Prediction  of  6th  Grade  Reading 
Achievement , Unpublished  Masters  Thesis,  Boston  University 
School  of  Education,  1940. 

3.  Teegarden,  Lorene,  Tests  for  the  Tendency  to  Reversals  in 
Reading,  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Oct.,  1933. 
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the  correlation  was  somewhat  higher  for  predicting  success 


than  if  it  was  taken  alone. 

Lee,  Clark  and  Lee^  in  their  conclusions  revealed  that 
reading  readiness  tests  appeared  to  be  superior  to  intelli- 
gence tests  in  predicting  first  grade  reading  success. 

However,  Greenleaf^  who  conducted  a study  of  the  worth 
of  five  readiness  and  achievement  tests  found  that  they  were 
unrelated  and  consequently  could  not  be  considered  valid. 

In  a study  made  by  Gates3  it  was  found  that  reading 
readiness  tests  could  measure  smaller  areas  of  skill  than 
intelligence  tests.  As  a result,  they  v/ere  found  to  be 
better  predictors  than  mental  tests  since  they  were  con- 
structed purposely  to  measure  reading  progress. 

Dean4  included  in  his  study  a comparison  of  reading 
readiness  test  scores  with  reading  achievement  in  order 
to  determine  their  predictive  value.  He  found  that  the 


1.  Lee,  J.  Murray,  Clark,  Willis  W.  and  Lee,  Doris  Mae, 
Measuring  Reading  Readiness,  Elementary  School  Journal, 
May,  1934,  p.  65o-666. 

2.  Greenleaf,  Edith,  An  Evaluation  of  Visual  Perception  Tests 
for  Predicting  Success  in  First  Grade  Reading,  Unpublished 
Masters  Thesis,  Boston  University  School  of  Education. 

3.  Gates,  A.  E.,  An  Experimental  Evaluation  of  Reading 
Readiness  Tests,  Elementary  School  Journal.  March.  1939 • 

4.  Dean,  C.  P.,  Predicting  First  Grade  Achievement t 
Elementary  School  Journal,  April,  1939. 
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correlation  between  the  two  was  fairly  high  although  different 
criteria  were  used  in  measuring  both.  In  this  study  the 
scores  on  the  Metropolitan  Readiness  test  correlated  with 
reading  achievement  to  the  extent  of  .59  / - .03,  and  the 
scores  on  the  Mnnroe  Reading  Aptitude  test  correlated  .41 
/ - .04  with  those  of  the  reading  achievement.  The  final 
correlations  between  these  two  factors  in  his  study  ranged 
between  .41- .66. 

Steinback'1'  in  studying  the  relationships  of  reading 
achievement  and  readiness  factors  in  three  hundred  grade  I 
pupils  found  that  no  single  factor  was  of  primary  importance. 
However,  in  her  conclusions  she  states  that  these  traits 
are  positively  correlated  and  mutually  related. 

McCarthy2  says  that  because  many  of  the  factors  of 
reading  readiness  are  frequently  part  of  an  intelligence 
test,  it  is  understandable  that  an  intelligence  test  con- 
structed for  kindergarten  or  primary  children  is  in  reality 
a readiness  test. 

1.  Stejnback,  Sister  Mary,  An  Experimental  Study  of  Progress 
in  First  Grade  Reading,  Educational  Research  Monograph, 

No.  2,  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C., 
1940. 

2.  McCarthy,  Josephine,  Construction  and  Evaluation  of  a Test 
of  Reading  Readiness,  Unpublished  Masters'  Thesis.  Boston 
University  School  of  Education,  1941* 
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Witty  and  Kopel1  briefly  state  that  there  is  a definite 
positive  relationship  between  reading  ability  and  intelli- 
gence . 

Fendrick  and  McGlade2  found  that  neither  the  Metropolitan 
Readiness  nor  the  Detroit  First  Grade  Intelligence  test 
yielded  sufficient  evidence  that  would  make  it  possible  to 
predict  exclusive  individual  attainment* 

•z 

Cook  from  his  observation  found  that  readiness  tests 
are  not  as  reliable  for  predicting  success  as  mental  age  is 
but  that  when  the  two  are  combined  the  correlation  is  some- 
what higher  than  that  for  mental  age  alone* 

Berwick^  summarizes  her  findings  by  saying  that  both 
reading  readiness  tests  and  intelligence  tests  can  predict 
reading  success  fairly  satisfactorily* 

In  summarizing  the  research  presented  in  this  chapter 
the  general  conclusion  is,  that  both  reading  readiness  test 

1.  Witty,  Paul  A.  and  Kopel,  David,  Reading  and  the  Educative 
Process , Ginn  and  Co*,  Boston,  Mass.,  1939,  p.  225* 

2*  Fendrick,  Paul  and  McGlade  Charles,  A Validation  of  Two 
Prognostic  Tests  of  Reading  Aptitude,  Elementary  School 
Journal,  November,  1938,  p.  187-194* 

3.  Cook,  Raymond,  The  Prediction  of  6th  Grade  Reading  Achieve- 
ment , Unpublished  Masters  Thesis,  Boston  University  School 
of  Education,  1940. 

4.  Berwick,  Mildred,  An  Evaluation  of  the  Prognostic  Values 
of  Certain  Pre-Reading  Tests  to  Reading  Achievement, 
Unpublished.  Masters  Thesis,  Eoston  University  School  of 
Education,  1946* 
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scores  and  intelligence  test  scores  have  definite  predictive 
value.  When  used  together  there  is  a slightly  higher  signi- 
ficant positive  correlation. 

In  addition,  other  factors  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion which  influence  reading  efficiency.  Gates^  substantiates 
this  by  saying  that  the  predictive  value  of  a particular  test 
will  vary  in  accord  with  the  teaching  method.  And  that  in 
general,  in  tests  which  measure  the  abilities  that  pupils 
have  been  led  to  emphasize  in  their  learning,  the  highest 
correlations  are  obtained. 


1.  Gates,  A . I . , An  Experimental  Evaluation  of  Reading 

Readiness  Tests,  Elementary  School  Journal.  March.  1939. 
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CHAPTER  III 


PLANNING  AND  ORGANIZING  THE  STUDY 


CHAPTER  III 


PLANNING  AND  ORGANIZING  THE  STUDY 

In  developing  a plan  for  this  evaluation  it  was  first 
essential  to  consider  the  method  by  which  the  necessary 
statistics  and  data  was  obtained. 

Source  of  Data 

All  test  material  used  in  this  study  was  secured  through 
the  Guidance  Department  of  a residential  town  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston. 

Personnel  of  Study 

In  May  1948  a Reading  Aptitude  test  was  given  by  the 
classroom  teachers  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  children 
who  were  pupils  in  seven  Kindergartens  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  this  town.  The  tests  were  corrected  and  scored 
by  the  author . 

A Mental  Abilities  test  was  given  in  November  of  1948, 
to  this  same  group  of  children  who  were  then  in  the  first 
grade.  The  number  of  children  taking  this  test  was  one 
hundred  and  forty-one.  These  tests  were  also  corrected  and 
scored  by  the  author. 

In  March  1949  a Reading  Achievement  test  was  given  to 
all  the  first  grade  children  in  the  town.  The  tests  were 
given  and  scored  by  the  classroom  teachers. 
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A tabulation  of  these  tests  revealed  that  a total  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  test  scores  were  available  for 
use  in  this  study  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  pupils 
missed  one  or  more  of  the  three  tests  given. 

OBJECTIVE  DATA  USED  IN  THIS  STUDY 

Marion  Mttnroe  Reading  Aptitude  Test 

Necessary  information  was  obtained  from  the  Marion 
MtXnroe  Reading  Aptitude  Test  (sample  in  appendix)  concerning 
the  prediction  and  analysis  of  reading  abilities  and  dis- 
abilities. This  test  consists  of  five  separate  parts: 
visual,  auditory,  motor,  articulation  and  language.  The 
scores  of  each  of  these  separate  parts  were  added  together 
to  secure  the  total  test  score.  A tabulation  sheet  was 
compiled  containing  the  scores  of  the  class  in  order  to 
facilitate  analysis  and  interpretation.  Through  the  use  of 
a table  of  percentiles  each  child1 s total  percentile  score 
was  recorded  and  compared  to  determine  his  readiness  for 
reading. 

The  coefficient  of  correlation  was  found  between  the 
total  reading  readiness  test  scores  and  reading  age.  Means, 
standard  deviations  and  standard  error  of  the  means  were 
computed  • 
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S.  R.  A.  Primary  Mental  Abilitle s Test 


Required  information  concerning  the  measurement  of  in- 
telligence from  the  S.  R.  A.  Primary  Mental  Abilities  test 
1946,  devised  by  Thelma  G.  Thur stone  and  L.  L.  Thur stone, 
(sample  in  appendix).  This  test  consisted  of  five  separate 
parts:  verbal  meaning,  perceptual  speed  quantitative,  motor 

and  space.  Intelligence  quotients  were  obtained  and  the 
mental  age  was  computed  for  each  pupil  by  means  of  the  con- 
version table  contained  in  the  manual  of  directions  which 
accompanied  the  test.  Percentage  distribution  tables  were 
set  up  for  Intelligence  Quotients  and  mental  age  in  order  to 
supply  relative  data  for  this  study* 

Employing  this  information  as  a basis  the  predictive 
value  of  the  Intelligence  Quotient  and  mental  age  was  deter- 
mined by  finding  the  means,  standard  deviations  and  standard 
error  of  the  means.  The  coefficient  of  correlation  between 
these  factors  and  reading  achievement  was  also  computed. 

Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  (Primary  T) 

The  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  (sample  in  appendix) 
was  used  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  each  child  during  the 
school  year.  This  test  consisted  of  four  separate  parts: 
word  pictures,  word  recognition,  word  meaning  and  numbers* 
From  the  scores  obtained  the  average  reading  and  the  average 
achievement  was  compiled.  The  reading  age  and  the  grade 
average  was  found  from  the  conversion  chart  in  the  manual  of 
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directions  • 

These  scores  were  used  as  a basis  of  comparison  between 
the  reading  readiness  test  and  the  mental  abilities  test* 

Boys  vs.  Girls 

In  order  to  determine  whether  any  significant  differences 
existed  between  the  sexes,  comparisons  were  made  between  the 
Reading  Test  Scores  and  the  Reading  Achievement  Test  Scores 
of  both  the  boys  and  the  girls.  Each  pupil’s  test  score  from 
the  Monroe  Reading  Aptitude  Test  and  the  Metropolitan  Achieve- 
ment Test  was  tabulated  separately  for  the  boys  and  for  the 
girls*  Prom  these  tables  correlations  were  computed  which 
showed  the  variations  in  reading  achievement  between  the  two 
groups • 

Predictive  Value  of  Mental  Ability  Test 

In  order  to  determine  the  differences  existing  between 
individuals  according  to  their  Intelligence  Quotients,  evalua- 
tions were  made  according  to  three  specific  groups:  retarded, 

average  and  superior* 

These  test  scores  were  derived  from  the  S.  R.  A.  Primary 
Mental  Abilities  Test.  Intelligence  Quotients  ranged  from  a 
low  of  74  to  a high  of  148*  In  recognition  of  this  fact  the 
retarded  group  was  classified  between  the  range  of  74  and  89* 
The  average  group  consisted  of  children  with  an  I.Q.  from 
90  to  109*  Those  with  an  I*Q*  over  110  were  classified  in 
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the  superior  group. 

Frequency  distribution  tables  were  compiled  to  show  the 
difference  in  achievement  between  the  various  intelligence 
groups.  Coefficient  of  correlations  were  made  from  each  of 
these  groups  in  order  to  compute  the  relationships  between 
intelligence  and  reading  age. 

Summary 

The  specific  purpose  of  this  chapter  was  to  describe 
the  method  of  approach  used  in  obtaining  research  material. 
The  definite  materials  employed  as  a basis  for  measurement 
were : 

1.  The  Marion  Mnnroe  Reading  Aptitude  Test 

2.  The  S.R.A.  Primary  Mental  Abilities  Test 

5.  The  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  (Primary  T) 

In  conducting  this  study  the  following  information  was 
available  for  each  child  in  the  group  of  134. 

1.  Chronological  age 

2.  Mental  age 

3.  Intelligence  Quotients 

4.  Reading  grade 

5.  Reading  age 

6.  Marion  Mtlnroe  Reading  Aptitude  test  scores 

7.  S.R.A.  Primary  Mental  Abilities  test  scores 

8.  The  Metropolitan  Achievement  test  scores 
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Percentage  frequency  distribution  tables  containing 
mental  ages  and  reading  readiness  test  scores  were  compiled, 
means,  standard  deviation  of  the  means  were  computed  for 
the  I.Q.  mental  age  and  the  scores  on  the  Reading  Aptitude 
test  and  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  test  for  the  whole 
group.  Comparisons  were  made  between  the  boys’  reading 
readiness  scores  to  reading  ability  to  see  if  a difference 
existed  or  if  this  test  favored  one  sex  more  than  the  other. 

The  predictive  value  of  the  tests  were  determined  by 
correlating  the  scores  on  the  Reading  Aptitude  test  and  the 
Primary  Mental  Ability  test  with  the  scores  made  on  the 
Reading  Achievement  test. 

Correlations  were  also  established  between  the  different 
intelligence  groups  and  reading  achievement  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  sexes. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OP  DATA 


CHAPTER  TV 


ANALYSIS  OP  DATA 

To  facilitate  the  interpretation  of  each  specific  pro- 
blem stated  in  the  first  chapter,  each  question  has  been  re- 
stated in  the  order  in  which  it  was  originally  given.  Essen- 
tial data  was  classified  and  analyzed  in  direct  relationship 
to  the  question  involved  in  order  that  definite  conclusions 
could  be  made. 

Establ ished  Criteria 

1.  Are  the  scores  derived  from  Reading  Readiness  tests 
sufficient  enough  to  predict  future  achievement  in  reading? 

From  the  manual  of  directions  accompanying  the  Marion 
Mttnroe  Reading  Aptitude  test,  information  was  obtained  con- 
cering  the  total  percentile  score  in  regard  to  predicting 
future  success  in  reading.  A composite  or  total  percentile 
score  on  the  entire  test,  obtained  by  taking  the  average 
percentile  score  on  the  five  types  of  tests  given;  visual, 
auditory,  motor,  articulation  and  language  was  found  to  be 
a better  predictive  measure  than  a total  point  score. 

The  following  table,  used  as  a standard  of  evaluation, 
compares  a child’s  probable  reading  expectancy  in  relation 
to  his  total  reading  readiness  percentile  score  which  is 
dependent  upon  the  range  within  which  it  f^lls. 
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TABLE  I 


MONROE  READING  APTITUDE  TEST  PERCENTILE  SCORES  IN 
RELATION  TO  PROBABLE  READING  EXPECTANCY 


Score 

Expectancy  of  Success 

81-100 

Superior 

61-80 

Average  to  Superior 

41-60 

Fair 

ro 

i 

o 

Poor 

0-20 

Very  Poor 

The  scores  on  the  Mtinroe  Reading  Aptitude  test  for 
this  group  were  classified  into  the  same  divisions  as  were 
given  in  the  reading  expectancy  table  above  in  order  to 
make  a comparison  of  this  group’s  scores  with  the  probable 
reading  ability  norms. 


Table  II  shows  the  total  Reading  Aptitude  scores  for 


this  particular  group 
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TABLE  II 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  ONE  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FOUR 
FIRST  GRADE  CHILDREN  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
MONROE  READING  APTITUDE  TEST  SCORES 


Percentile 

Number 

Percent 

81-100 

31 

23.1 

61-80 

69 

51.5 

41-60 

25 

18.6 

21-40 

7 

5.2 

0-20 

2 

1.8 

TOTAL 

134 

100# 

Mean  Score 

68.06 

Standard  Deviation 

16.80 

In  this  group  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  children 
there  were  one  hundred  who  had  an  excellent  chance  of  being 
successful  in  first  grade  reading  while  for  nine  reading 
failure  was  pretty  evident.  The  expectancy  of  favorable 
achievement  for  this  group  would  be  that  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  pupils  would  achieve  success  in  reading  since  this 
possibility  of  success  was  based  on  the  standard  score  given 
of  60  or  above • 

Table  III  shows  the  results  of  a comparison  of  the 
Manroe  Reading  Aptitude  test  scores  with  the  Metropolitan 
Reading  Achievement.  
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TABLE  III 


A COMPARISON  OF  THE  MUNROE  READING  APTITUDE  TEST  SCORES 
OF  ONE  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FOUR  FIRST  GRADE  PUPILS 
TO  READING  ABILITY 


Classification 
of  Pupils 

Pupils'  Scores 

20  & below 

21-40 

41-60 

61-80 

81-100 

2 

7 

25 

69 

31 

Pupils  with 
adequate  reading 
ability  at  the 
end  of  Grade  I 

0 

5 

20 

61 

29 

Pupils  with  in- 
adequate reading 
ability  at  the 
end  of  Grade  I 

2 

2 

5 

8 

2 

The  two  pupils  who  received  the  lowest  reading  readine 
test  scores  also  rated  lowest  in  reading  ability.  Of  the 
seven  who  were  classified  in  the  poor  group  with  an  average 
score  of  between  21-40  five  achieved  reading  success.  The 
scores  found  between  the  fair  and  the  good  group  showed  a 
wide  variation  in  the  prediction  as  a number  of  the  pupils 
with  adequate  readiness  scores  barely  achieved  the  required 
reading  age  for  Grade  I and  many  who  achieved  low  reading 
readiness  scores  rated  high  on  reading  achievement.  The 
pupil  who  obtained  the  highest  reading  readiness  score  also 
obtained  the  highest  score  on  the  reading  achievement  test. 
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A difference  of  only  one  pupil  was  found  in  the  estimate  that 
was  made  concerning  the  number  of  children  who  were  apparent- 
ly classified  as  potential  first  grade  readers,  because  of 
the  comparison  of  their  reading  readiness  and  reading  achieve- 
ment scores. 

The  correlation  of  the  Mtmroe  Reading  Aptitude  test 
scores  with  attainment  in  reading  as  measured  by  the  Metro- 
politan Achievement  test  was  /.475  with  a standard  error  of 
^.066  showing  evidence  of  a moderate  relationship  with  a pre- 
dictive value  of  13%  better  than  chance. 

II.  Are  reading  readiness  scores  a more  accurate  prediction 
of  achievement  for  boys  or  for  girls? 

Data  relative  to  this  problem  was  analyzed  separately 
for  the  boys  and  the  girls.  The  scores  on  the  Munroe  Aptitude 
test  and  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  tests  were  used  as 
criteria  in  determining  what  sex  differences  if  any  existed 
for  the  readiness  test  in  predicting  reading  achievement. 

Table  IV  shows  the  reading  aptitude  test  results  for 
the  boys  in  contrast  to  their  reading  achievement. 
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TABLE  IV 


A COMPARISON  OF  THE  BOYS*  READING  APTITUDE  TEST  SCORES 
WITH  READING  ACHIEVEMENT  AS  MEASURED  BY  THE 
METROPOLITAN  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 


Total  number  of  boys 
in  each  classifica- 
tion 

20  & below 

21-40 

41-60 

61-80 

81-100 

1 

5 

18 

28 

8 

Boys  who  achieved 
success  in  first 
grade  reading 

0 

4 

15 

23 

7 

Boys  who  experienced 
failure  in  first 
grade  reading 

1 

1 

3 

5 

1 

Table  IV  compares  the  boys'  reading  readiness  scores 
with  reading  achievement.  The  boys  and  girls  were  unevenly 
divided  in  this  evaluation  as  there  were  fourteen  more  girls 
than  boys.  The  boy  who  received  the  lowest  reading  readiness 
score  also  received  the  lowest  achievement  score.  Of  the  six 
pupils  classified  in  the  poor  and  very  poor  group,  according 
to  their  reading  readiness  scores,  four  were  considered 
probable  first  grade  readers. 

The  number  of  failures  existing  in  each  classification 
above  40  varied  between  1 and  5.  It  is  somewhat  evident  that 
if  a boy  had  a high  score  on  his  reading  readiness  test  his 
reading  achievement  was  high  also.  If  he  made  an  average  or 
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fair  score  his  probable  reading  achievement  had  a tendency  to 
vary  either  at  a higher  or  lower  level. 

The  boys’  reading  readiness  test  scores  correlated  with 
reading  achievement  /.420  with  a standard  error  of  ^*105. 

This  predictive  value  shows  that  from  the  results  of  these 
tests  boys  were  selected  for  reading  success  or  failure  at  a 
ratio  of  13#  better  than  chance. 

Table  V shows  the  reading  aptitude  test  results  for  the 
girls  in  contrast  to  their  reading  achievement. 

TABLE  V 

A COMPARISON  OF  THE  GIRLS'  READING  APTITUDE  TEST  SCORES 
WITH  READING  ACHIEVEMENT  AS  MEASURED  BY  THE 
METROPOLITAN  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 


Total  number  of 
girls  in  each 
classification 

20  & below 

21-40" 

41-60 

61-80 

81-100 

1 

3 

8 

40 

22 

Girls  who  achieved 
success  in  first 
grade  reading 

0 

1 

6 

37 

21 

Girls  who  exper- 
ienced failure  in 
first  grade  reading 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Table  V compares  the  girls'  reading  readiness  scores 


with  reading  achievement 
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In  comparing  the  girls’  reading  readiness  scores  with 
reading  achievement  it  was  found  that  the  prediction  of 
reading  failures  was  comparatively  the  same  as  that  for  the 
boys.  It  predicted  that  four  pupils  would  fail  in  first  grade 
reading.  Their  achievement  scores  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
three  would  probably  fail  and  only  one  would  achieve  success. 
Again  it  was  evident  that  those  who  received  the  highest 
reading  readiness  scores  also  received  the  highest  achieve- 
ment scores.  As  with  the  boys  the  fair  and  average  scores 
had  a tendency  to  greater  variation  at  a higher  or  lower 
level • 

The  girls’  correlation  was  found  to  be  /.431  with  a 
standard  error  of  ^*094  the  predictive  value  of  this  correla- 
tion being  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  boys. 

III.  Is  the  knowledge  of  a child's  mental  age  sufficient  as 
a basis  for  predicting  reading  achievement? 

The  scores  obtained  for  the  group  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  pupils  on  the  S.R.A.  Primary  Mental  Abilities 
Test  were  studied  as  this  problem  was  pertinent  to  mental 
age.  Since  a Primary  Mental  Abilities  test  is  considered  an 
efficient  measure  of  reading  readiness  as  well  as  intelligence 
particularly  for  ages  5-7,  the  mental  age  scores  may  be  used 
to  predict  the  child's  success  in  learning  to  read. 

Table  VI  gives  the  general  standards  which  are  being 


used  in  this  study 
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TABLE  VI 


TABLE  OF  GENERAL  STANDARDS  TAKEN  FROM  THE  MANUAL 
OF  THE  S.R.A.  PRIMARY  MENTAL  ABILITIES  TEST 


Mental  Age  Scores 

General  Standards 

Over  6-6 

Definitely  ready  to  read 

6-0  - 6-5 

Probably  ready 

5-6  - 5-11 

Doubtful 

5-0  - 5-5 

Probably  not  ready 

Under  5-0 

Definitely  not  ready 

Table  VII  shows  the  percentage  distribution  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  first  grade  pupils  according  to 
mental  age • 
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TABLE  VII 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  THIRTY -FOUR 
FIRST  GRADE  PUPILS  ACCORDING  TO  MENTAL  AGE  OBTAINED 
S.R.A.  PRIMARY  MENTAL  ABILITIES  TEST 


Mental  Age 
( in  yrs . & mos . ) 

Pupils  Making  Scores 

Number 

Percent 

8.6  - 9.2 

17 

12.68 

7.9  - 8.5 

22 

16.41 

7.2  - 7.8 

25 

18.65 

6.5  - 7.1 

48 

35.80 

5.8  - 6.4 

14 

10.44 

5.1  - 5.7 

6 

4.47 

4.4  - 5.0 

2 

1.49 

TOTAL 

134 

100# 

Mean  Mental  Age 

7.26 

Standard  Deviation 

.98 

The  group  in  this  study  shows  a mental  age  range  from 
4.4  to  9.2. 

Two  children  in  the  group  had  a low  mental  age  ranging 
between  4.4  and  5.0.  Seventeen  children  in  the  same  group 
had  an  average  mental  age  between  8.6  and  9.2.  The  mean  of 
the  group  was  7.26.  Seventy  percent  of  the  pupils  ranged 
between  6.5  and  8.5  as  ninety-five  of  them  were  within  this 
limit.  As  a mental  age  score  of  6.0  or  above  is  considered 


necessary  before  a child  is  ready  to  read,  the  data  derived 
from  this  study  indicates  that  approximately  92.5$  or  124 
pupils  would  be  reading  up  to  grade  level  at  the  end  of  grade 
one  • 


The  following  table  sho ws  the  reading  age  of  each  member 
of  the  group.  This  information  was  obtained  from  the  Metro- 
politan Achievement  Test  which  was  used  as  the  criteria  for 
measuring  reading  success. 
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TABLE  VIII 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FOUR 
FIRST  GRADE  PUPILS  READING  ACHIEVEMENT  SCORES  OBTAINED 
ON  THE  METROPOLITAN  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 


Pupils  Making  Scores 

Reading  Age 
Scores 

Number 

Percent 

8.6  - 8.8 

1 

.74 

8.5  - 8.5 

0 

0 

8.0  - 8.2 

0 

0 

7.9  - 7.11 

4 

2.98 

7.6  - 7.8 

8 

5.97 

7.3  - 7.5 

15 

11.19 

7.0  - 7.2 

27 

20.14 

6.9  - 6.11 

35 

26.11 

6.6  - 6.8 

27 

20.14 

6.3  - 6.5 

15 

11.19 

6.0  - 6.2 

2 

1.49 

TOTAL 

134 

100# 

Mean  Reading  Age 

6.11 

Standard  Deviation 

.495 

In  this  group  of  one  hundred  thirty-four  achievement 
scores  there  was  a reading  age  range  from  6.0  to  8.8,  with 
a mean  reading  age  of  6.11.  This  reading  age  was  somewhat 
higher  than  that  used  by  the  author  of  the  test,  in  the 
general  standards  taken  from  the  manual  of  directions  where 
6.0  was  considered  probably  ready  and  6.6  was  definitely 
ready  to  read. 

Considering  6.6  as  a basis  for  achievement  this  shows 
that  117  pupils  (87.3$)  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
pupils  were  approximately  at  or  above  the  reading  age  level 
of  the  first  grade,  while  there  is  a possibility  that  fifteen 
more  would  achieve  reading  success. 

These  results  indicate  that  prediction  on  the  basis  of 
mental  age  to  reading  achievement  showed  that  instead  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  pupils  meeting  with  success  in 
reading  a possible-  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  would  actually 
achieve  the  optimum  reading  age  for  that  year. 

The  tables  demonstrate  the  limited  spread  of  reading 
ages  in  contrast  to  the  larger  spread  of  mental  ages.  As 
this  contrast  had  a tendency  to  limit  the  higher  students 
and  aid  the  poorer  ones,  the  correlation  between  the  two 
ages  will  not  be  as  high  as  might  otherwise  be  found* 

The  correlation  between  these  two  groups,  mental  age 
and  reading  age  was  /.444  with  a standard  error  of  j/.069* 

This  correlation  shows  evidence  of  a medium  relationship 
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which  has  a limited  value  for  predictive  purposes,  since  the 
above  value  is  approximately  12%  better  than  chance. 

IV.  Do  Intelligence  Tests  predict  reading  success  or  failure 
more  favorably  in  the  superior,  average  or  retarded  group? 

In  order  to  determine  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  I.Q.’s 
obtained  on  the  S.R.A.  Primary  Mental  Abilities  Test  showed 
a higher  predictive  value  of  reading  achievement  at  different 
levels  of  intelligence,  the  total  number  of  I.Q.’s  taken  from 
this  test  were  divided  into  three  groups,  retarded,  average 
and  superior. 

The  retarded  group  consisted  of  those  with  I.Q.’s 
ranging  from  70  to  89,  the  average  group  from  90  to  109  and 
the  superior  group  above  110. 

Table  IX  provides  information  concerning  the  Intelligence 
Quotients  of  the  pupils  in  the  retarded  group. 
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TABLE  IX 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENTS  OF  NINE 
FIRST  GRADE  PUPILS  OETAINED  ON  THE  S.R.A.  PRIMARY 
MENTAL  ABILITIES  TEST  BETWEEN  THE  LIMITS  OF  70-89 


Intelligence  Quotients 

Number  of  Pupils 

85-89 

2 

80-84 

4 

75-79 

2 

70-74 

1 

TOTAL 

9 

Mean  I.Q. 

80.89 

Standard  Deviation 

5.65 

Table  IX  shows  that  six  pupils  out  of  the  nine  in  the 
retarded  intelligence  group  were  in  the  upper  limits  of  in- 
telligence for  this  group.  The  mean  Intelligence  Quotient 
was  80.89  and  the  standard  deviation  was  5.65  which  means 
that  approximately  &Q%  of  the  intelligence  quotients  for  thi 
group  were  between  75  and  86  which  is  a high  average  for  a 
low  intelligence  group. 
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Table  X shows  the  distribution  of  Intelligence  Quotients 
for  the  average  group. 

TABLE  X 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENTS  OF  FORTY-NINE 
FIRST  GRADS  PUPILS  OBTAINED  ON  THE  S.R.A.  PRIMARY  MENTAL 
ABILITIES  TEST  BETWEEN  THE  LIMITS  OF  90-109 


Intelligence  Quotients 

Number  of  Pupils 

105-109 

15 

100-104 

19 

95-99 

11 

90-94 

4 

TOTAL 

49 

Mean  I.Q* 

101.60 

Standard  Deviation 

4.65 

The  mean  Intelligence  Quotient  for  this  group  was 
101.60  with  a standard  deviation  of  4.65.  More  than  half  of 
this  group  were  in  the  upper  range  of  intervals,  with  a 
fairly  even  distribution  except  at  the  lowest  interval.  The 
mean  I.Q.  for  this  group  was  slightly  higher  than  average. 
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Table  XI  shews  the  variations  in  the  I.Q.'s  for  the 
superior  group. 

TABLE  XI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENTS  OF  SEVENTY-SIX 
FIRST  GRADE  PUPILS  OBTAINED  ON  THE  S.R.A.  PRIMARY  MENTAL 
ABILITIES  TEST  BETWEEN  THE  LIMITS  CF  110-149 


Intelligence  Quotients 

Number  of  Pupils 

145-149 

4 

140-144 

4 

135-159 

6 

130-134 

8 

125-129 

9 

120-124 

12 

115-119 

12 

110-114 

21 

TOTAL 

76 

Mean  I.Q. 

123.65 

Standard  Deviation 

10.70 
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The  tabulation  of  the  I.Q.’s  for  the  superior  group  in- 
dicated that  the  majority  of  intelligence  quotients  ranged 
from  110-129.  Twenty-two  children  had  I.Q. *s  above  129.  The 
mean  for  the  group  was  123.65  with  a standard  deviation  of 
10.70.  These  figures  demonstrated  the  fact  that  68$  of  the 
high  group  had  I.Q.'s  from  112-134. 

A comparison  was  made  of  the  retarded,  average  and 
superior  group  with  their  reading  achievement. 

The  following  table  shews  the  proportion  of  children 
who  achieved  possible  success  or  failure  in  reaching  the 
reading  level  for  grade  one. 

TABLE  XII 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  PUPILS  SCORING  LOW,  AVERAGE  AND  HIGH  ON  THE 
S.R.A.  PRIMARY  MENTAL  ABILITIES  TEST  ACCORDING  TO  I.Q.’S 
OBTAINED,  AND  ACCORDING  TO  READING  ACHIEVEMENT  ON  THE  METRO 


POLITAN  READINC 

ACHIEVEMENT 

TEST 

89  & below 

94-109 

above  110 

Total  Number  of  Cases 

9 

49 

76 

Pupils  with  adequate 
reading  ability  on  the 
Metropolitan  Ach.  Test 

5 

40 

72 

Pupils  with  doubtful  or 
inadequate  reading 
ability  on  the  Metro- 
politan Achieve.  Test 

4 

9 

4 
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The  evidence  presented  by  Table  XII  shows  that  it  is 
possible  for  children  with  an  I.Q.  lower  than  89  to  achieve 
the  reading  age  level  for  grade  one.  Five  out  of  the  nine 
reached  the  required  level. 

More  failures  were  noted  in  the  average  group  within  the 
I.Q.  limits  of  90-109,  even  though  this  group  which  ordinar- 
ily would  be  the  largest,  was  less  than  l/3  of  the  entire 
t ot  al . 

Four  children  in  the  high  intelligence  group  experienced 
failure  in  first  grade  reading.  The  children  with  the  highest 
I.Q.'s  did  not  obtain  the  maximum  reading  age  of  8.6. 

All  correlations  between  the  three  intelligence  groups 
were  positive.  The  retarded  intelligence  quotient  group  had 
a correlation  of  /.353  with  a standard  error  of  ^.291  to 
reading  achievement.  The  average  intelligence  group  had  a 
correlation  of  /.335  with  a standard  error  of  ^*127  while 
the  superior  intelligence  group  had  a correlation  of  /.345 
with  a standard  error  of  ^.101. 

The  correlation  of  the  three  intelligence  quotient 
groups  with  reading  achievement  indicate  that  the  different 
I.Q.  levels  were  approximately  the  same  with  a predictive 
value  of  only  5%  better  than  chance.  This  prediction  is  of 
limited  value  but  shows  a slight  relationship  which  is  better 
than  nothing. 
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V*  How  accurate  are  Intelligence  Quotients  in  predicting 
future  reading  achievement? 

All  data  pertinent  to  this  study  was  obtained  from  the 
S.R.A.  Primary  Cental  Abilities  Test  and  the  Metropolitan 
Achievement  Test* 

The  following  table  shov/s  the  percentage  distribution 


of  I.Q.’s  within  the  group* 
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TABLE  XIII 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FOUR  FIRST 
GRADE  PUPILS  ACCORDING  TO  INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENTS  OBTAINED 
ON  THE  S.R.A.  PRIMARY  MENTAL  ABILITIES  TEST 


Intelligence  Quotients 

Number  of  Pupils 

Percent 

146-152 

4 

2.98 

139-145 

4 

2.98 

132-138 

12 

8.95 

125-131 

11 

8.20 

118-124 

19 

14.17 

111-117 

20 

14.90 

104-110 

26 

19.40 

97-103 

20 

14.90 

90-96 

9 

6.71 

83-89 

2 

1.49 

76-82 

6 

4.47 

69-75 

1 

.75 

TOTAL 

134 

100# 

Mean  I.Q. 

112,53 

Standard  Deviation 

16,24 

The  I.Q.*s  in  this  group  ranged  from  69-152.  The  mean 
Intelligence  Quotient  was  112.53  with  a standard  deviation  of 
16.24.  This  mean  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  100 
which  is  significant  of  average  or  normal  intelligence.  In 
assuming  this  average  I.Q.  of  100  is  necessary  for  success  in 
reading  the  table  shows  that  approximately  112  pupils  or  86$ 
of  the  entire  group  reached  the  desired  reading  age  by  the 
end  of  the  school  year. 

The  criteria  used  in  evaluating  reading  achievement  was 
similar  to  that  used  in  Table  VIII  which  was  the  Metropolitan 
Achievement  Test. 

The  1.0. 's  obtained  on  the  S.R.A.  Primary  Mental 
Abilities  Test  correlated  in  relation  to  the  Metropolitan 
Achievement  Test  /.504  with  a standard  error  of  ^*064.  This 
correlation  shows  that  some  degree  of  relationship  exists 
between  I.Q.’s  and  Reading  Achievement.  As  a prognostic 
implement  its  value  is  limited,  however,  as  it  implies  only 
a predictive  value  of  about  13$  better  than  chance. 

VI.  From  the  results  of  the  conclusions  drawn  is  any 
appreciable  value  derived  from  giving  more  than  one  pre- 
reading  test? 

Considering  the  types  of  test  given,  the  correlations 
of  the  Reading  Aptitude  Test  with  Reading  Achievement  as 
measured  by  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  was  /.475  with 
a standard  error  of  ^*066.  The  correlation  of  reading  age 
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with  mental  age  which  was  obtained  from  the  S.R.A.  Primary- 
Mental  Abilities  Test  was  /.444  with  a standard  error  of 
2^*069 • The  correlations  found  between  I.Q.*s  and  reading 
achievement  measured  with  the  same  test  was  /.504  with  a 
standard  error  of  ^.064. 

On  the  basis  of  these  correlations,  from  data  obtained 
from  the  Reading  Aptitude  Test  and  the  S.R.A*  Primary  Mental 
Abilities  Test,  it  was  evident  that  both  these  tests  give 
approximately  the  same  prediction  of  reading  ability.  The 
result  of  this  forecasting  of  efficiency  of  a child* s pro- 
bable success  or  failure  in  reading  was  about  13#  better  than 
chance. 

It  would  appear  from  the  results  shown,  that  if  merely 
probable  success  or  failure  in  reading  was  desired,  one  pre- 
reading  test  would  be  sufficient.  However,  if  more  specific 
information  regarding  certain  skills  or  a more  accurate 
measurement  of  certain  abilities  was  desired,  more  than  one 
test  would  prove  of  value  even  though  the  prognostic  value 
was  not  increased. 

Table  XIV  is  a summary  of  all  the  correlations  obtained 
in  the  entire  study. 
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TABLE  XIV 


CORRELATION  RESULTS  OP  THE  MONROE  READING 
APTITUDE  TEST  SCORES  AND  THE  S.R.A.  MENTAL  ABILITY  TEST 
SCORES  WITH  THE  METROPOLITAN  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  SCORES 


Monroe  Reading  Aptitude  Teat 
Scores  Correlated  with  the 
Metropolitan  Achievement 
Test  Scores 

Corre- 

lation 

Standard 

Error 

Predictive! 

Relation- 

ship 

Group  Scores  with  Reading 
Achievement 

/.475 

^•066 

13$ 

Boys*  Scores  with  Reading 
Achievement 

/♦420 

^.105 

13$ 

Gifls*  Scores  with  Reading 
Achievement 

/•431 

2^*094 

13$ 

S.R.A.  Primary  Mental 
Abilities  Test  Scores 
Correlated  with  the  Metro- 
politan Achievement  Test 
Scores 

Mental  Age  Group  Scores 
with  Reading  Age 

/.444 

j*.069 

12$ 

I.Q.  Group  Scores  with 
Reading  Age 

/•504 

...  ^.064 

13$ 

Low  I.Q.  Scores  with 
Reading  Age. 

/♦353 

^.291 

5$ 

Average  I.Q.  Scores  with 
Reading  Age 

/•335 

^♦127 

5$ 

Superior  I.Q.  Scores 

with  Reading  Age 

/.345 

jf.101 

5$ 
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Summary 

In  this  chapter  data  was  analyzed  and  interpreted  in 
relation  to  the  major  purpose  of  this  study  and  in  relation 
to  the  six  particular  problems  which  were  being  considered. 

In  order  to  give  a clear  and  interpretive  picture  of 
the  test  score  results  obtained  from  the  Reading  Aptitude 
Test,  the  S.R.A.  Primary  Mental  Abilities  Test  and  the 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Test,  percentile  distribution  fre- 
quency tables  were  set  up.  Comparison  tables  were  compiled 
from  the  reading  readiness  test  scores,  the  mental  age  and 
the  I.Q.'s  comparing  these  with  each  pupil’s  reading  achieve- 
ment score  and  reading  age.  Comparison  tables  were  also 
made  of  the  boys’  reading  readiness  scores  in  relation  to 
reading  achievement  and  the  same  type  of  table  was  set  up 
in  evaluating  the  girls'  readiness  scores  to  reading  ability. 

The  correlations  found  between  reading  achievement  and 
the  qualities  obtained  from  the  results  of  these  two  pre- 
reading  tests  ranged  from  / «335  to  /.504.  The  percentage 
forecasting  efficiency  of  these  correlations  was  from  5 to 
13$£  better  than  chance,  which  indicated  that  these  predictive 
tests  were  somewhat  limited  in  their  use  as  prognostic  in- 
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CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

As  the  major  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  attempt  to 
determine  the  prognostic  value  of  the  Monroe  Reading  Aptitude 
Test  and  the  S.R.A.  Primary  Mental  Abilities  Test,  all  the 
data  obtained  from  this  research  was  based  upon  the  test  re- 
sults of  these  two  predictive  agents  in  comparison  with  the 
reading  achievement  results  as  measured  by  the  Metropolitan 
Achievement  Test. 

Statistical  treatment  of  the  Manroe  Aptitude  Test  in- 
dicated the  following  results: 

1.  The  scores  on  the  Monroe  Reading  Aptitude  Test 
correlated  with  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test 
/.475  with  a standard  error  of  ^.066. 

2.  The  correlation  between  the  boys’  score  and  reading 
achievement  was  /.420  with  a standard  error  of  ^.L05. 

3.  The  correlation  between  the  girls'  score  and  reading 
ability  was  /.431  with  a standard  error  of  /.094. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  S.R.A.  Primary  Mental 
Abilities  Test  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  correlation  between  Mental  age  and  Reading  age 
was  /.444  with  a standard  error  of  ^.069. 

2.  The  correlation  between  I.Q. *s  and  reading  age  for 
the  entire  group  was  slightly  higher  being  /.504 
with  a standard  error  of  ^*064. 
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5.  For  the  group  with  low  I.Q. *s  averaging  between 

70-89  the  correlation  found  was  /.353  with  a standard 
error  of  /.291. 

4.  For  the  average  group  where  I.Q.'s  ranged  between 
90-109  the  correlation  was  found  to  be  /.335  with 
a standard  error  of  £,12*1, 

5.  In  the  superior  group  where  the  I.Q.  range  was  from 
110-149  the  correlation  was  /.345  with  a standard 
error  of  £,101 • 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  conclusions  of  this  study  were  drawn  up  with  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  survey  and  the 
six  particular  problems  previously  taken  under  consideration. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  data  the  following  conclusions 
have  been  drawn: 

1.  The  particular  reading  readiness  test  used  in  this 
study  appears  to  have  some  predictive  value  in 
estimating  the  probable  success  or  failure  in  read- 
ing, as  the  correlation  between  reading  readiness 
and  reading  achievement  has  a prognostic  value  of 
about  13$  better  than  chance. 

2.  The  boys ' scores  on  the  reading  readiness  test  also 
had  a predictive  value  to  reading  achievement  of 
about  13$  better  than  chance. 
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3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


The  girls'  scores  on  the  reading  readiness  test  had 
approximately  the  same  predictive  value  as  the  boys* 
Results  showed  that  a knowledge  of  a child's  mental 
age  was  of  value  in  predicting  probable  success  or 
failure  in  first  grade  reading,  being  approximately 
the  same  as  that  for  reading  readiness  which  was 
about  13#  better  than  chance. 

In  this  study  it  was  found  that  I.Q.'s  had  a 
slightly  increased  correlation  over  mental  age  and 
reading  readiness  but  that  the  actual  forecasting 
efficiency  was  again  approximately  the  same,  13# 
better  than  chance. 

Evaluation  of  the  prognostic  value  of  I.Q.'s  for 
different  levels  of  intelligence  showed  very  little 
variation.  The  three  groups  had  very  similar  corre- 
lation with  a limited  predictive  value  for  all  at 
about  5#  better  than  chance. 

There  was  very  little  variation  demonstrated  in  the 
prognostic  values  of  all  the  elements  that  were 
measured  in  the  Manroe  Reading  Aptitude  Test  and 
the  S.R.A.  Primary  Mental  Abilities  Test.  Prom  the 
result  of  this  data  it  is  fairly  evident  that  each 
pre-reading  test  showed  approximately  the  same 
efficiency  in  predicting  reading  success  or  failure 
in  first  grade  pupils. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


LIMITATIONS  OF  THIS  STUDY  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
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CHAPTER  VI 
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LIMITATIONS  OP  THIS  STUDY  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

As  this  study  was  based  upon  data  obtained  from  test 
results  it  is  evident  that  certain  limitations  which  could 
not  be  measured  objectively,  must  be  taken  under  considera- 
tion as  a possible  influence  of  reading  achievement. 

Limitations  Noted: 

1.  All  data  presented  in  this  study  was  representative 
of  this  particular  group. 

2.  As  the  Intelligence  Quotient  and  Mental  age  factors 
were  measured  by  a group  intelligence  test,  more 
accurate  results  might  have  been  obtained  if  an 
individual  test  had  been  given. 

3.  All  data  evaluated  in  this  study  was  entirely  ob- 
jective • 

4.  It  is  felt  the  study  would  have  had  more  signifi- 
cance if  a teacher  estimate  was  used  in  addition  as 
a measuring  instrument  in  predicting  a child’s 
reading  success  or  failure. 

5.  There  was  an  approximate  difference  of  about  six 
months  between  the  giving  of  the  reading  readiness 
and  intelligence  test. 
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Further  Research: 

Other  studies  should  include: 

1*  Repeat  this  study  using  a much  larger  number 
of  pupils. 

2.  A similar  study  conducted  using  a different 
reading  readiness  and  intelligence  test. 

3.  A similar  study  done  with  both  pre-reading 
test  given  at  approximately  the  same  time. 
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Primary  Form 

READING  APTITUDE  TESTS 


For  Prediction  and  Analysis  of 
Reading  Abilities  and  Disabilities 


BY  MARION  MONROE 

FORMERLY  SPECIALIST  IN  REMEDIAL  INSTRUCTION,  PITTSBURGH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Name Birthdate Age Date . . 

Grade School Intelligence  Test I.  Q. 


Summary  of  Scores: 

Visual  i 

2 

3 Total Percentile. 

Auditory  i 

2 

3 Total Percentile. 

Motor  i 

* 2 

3 Total Percentile 

Articulation  i 

2  Total Percentile 

Language  i 

2 

3  Total Percentile 

Average  Percentile 


PROFILE  OF  ABILITIES 


Hand  Preference R L 

Eye  Preference R L 

Foot  Preference R L 

Total R L 


READING  APTITUDE 


Visual  defect .... 
faring  defect.  . . 
Speech  defect.  . . . 
Physical  defect . . 
Foreign  language . 


Comments: 


COPYRIGHT,  1935,  BY  MARI0N  MONROE 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

BOSTON  • NEW  YORK  • CHICAGO  • DALLAS  • ATLANTA  • SAN  FRANCISCO 

. JUbersitie  ijpress  Cambridge 


PRINTED  IN  THE  U.S.A. 


GROUP  TESTS 

Visual  Test  i 

Memory  of  Orientation  of  Forms 


A 

V 

o_ 

_□ 

© 

© 

uu  m 

- o • • o 



b 

d 

> > 

< c „ 

O □ A 
ADO 

o-lol 

|o|-o 

cD  AO 
OADo 

Visual  Test  2. 

Ocular-Motor  Control  and  Attention 


Score 


Visual  Test  3 
Memory  ( Expose  cards  10  seconds') 


OOOOO  OO 
OOOOO  OO 
OOOOO  o o 
OOOOO  o o 
OOOOO  OO 


Motor  Test  1 

Speed  ( Allow  60  seconds ) 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Motor  Test  2. 
Steadiness 


O OOOOO 
O OOOOO 
O OOOOO 
O OOOOO 
O OOOOO 

Score 


— Score 


Score 


Average  Score 


Auditory  Test  i 

Word  - discrimination 


Auditory  Test  x 
Sound  - blending 


Language  Test  i 

Vocabulary 


INDIVIDUAL  TESTS 

Auditory  Tdstj,  Auditory  Memory 

A mother  hen  — had  three  — baby  chicks.  — Their  names  were  Scratchy  — Patchy  — and  Chick- 
Chick.  — One  day  — the  chickens  — went  for  a walk  — in  Farmer  Joe’s  — garden.  — They  were 
having  a fine  time  — eating  lettuce  — when  a big  dog  — ran  toward  them  — barking  loudly.  — The 
chickens  ran  home  — as  fast  as  they  could,  — all  except  little  Chick-Chick  — who  hid  — behind  a big 
leaf  — until  the  dog  went  away. 


Score 


Articulation  Test  /,  Reproduction 


1. 

baby 

7.  this  thumb 

13.  quick  kick 

19.  stop  Sam’s  sled 

2. 

tick  tock 

8.  very  fine 

14.  pink,  pig 

20.  pick  peck  pack 

3. 

see  saw 

9.  green  glass 

15.  big  bag  beg 

21.  Bobby’s  better  blotter 

4. 

so  busy 

10.  sly  sister 

16.  come  cub  cup 

22.  mythological 

5. 

run  around 

11.  few  flew 

17.  she  sells  silk 

23.  incomprehensibility 

6. 

what  weather 

12.  quite  white 

18.  try  three  threads 

24.  transcontinental 

Score 


Articulation  Test  2 , Speed  {Allow  15  seconds ) 

banana .long  ago take  a bite 


Language  Test  2 , Classification  {Allow  30  seconds') 
animals things  to  eat 


Language  Test  j , Sentence-Length 


Score 


toys 


Score 


l 


Score 


Motor  Test  3,  Writing  Name 


Score 


Handedness: 

Eyedness: 

Footedness: 

Writing 

RL 

Needle 

RL 

• Cone 

RL 

RL 

RL 

Hopping 

RL 

Throwing 

RL 

Winding 

RL 

Cardboard 

RL 

RL 

RL 

Kicking 

RL 

Combing  hair 

RL 

Fold  hands 

RL 

Climbing 

RL 

Batting 

RL 

Fold  arms 

RL 

SR  A PRIMARY  MENTAL  ABILITIES 


S 


PRIMARY 


Prepared  by  THELMA  GWINN  THURSTONE  and  L.  L.  THURSTONE 

The  University  of  Chicago,  with  the  cooperation  of  The  Bureau  of  Child  Study  of  the  Chicago 
Public.  Schools.  Sponsored  by  The  American  Council  on  Education.  Drawings  by  Lois  Fisher. 


Name 

School 

Grade 

Room 


Sex 

Date  of  Test  

YR  MO  DAY 

Birth  Date  

YR  MO  DAY 

Age  

YR  MO  DAY 


AGE  SCORES 


Years 


Verbal-meaning 


1?  14  16  18 

13  15  17  19 


20  22  24  26  | 28  30  32 

21  23  25  27  29  31  33 


34  36  38  40 

35  37  39 


ERCEPTUAL-SPEED 


2 4 6 8 10  12  14  16  18  20  22  24 

| 3 5 7 9 11  13  15  I 17  19  21  23  25 


Quantitative 


2 4 6 

3 5 7 


10  12  14  16  18  20 

9 11  13  15  17  19 


Mo 


TOR 


14  18  22  2.6  .  2  3.°  . 34 

16  20  24  28  32 


38  # 42  4 46  # 48  _ 50  ^ 5.2  . 54  . 56 

36  40  44  I 47  49  51  53  55 


>PACE 


11  13  15  17 


I 

4 

6 

I 

8 

,0  J 

12 

14 

1 

16 

18 

1 

20 

1 

22 

1 

1 

i 

r 

v 

T 

y 

0 

1 

2 

4 

6 

8 10 

0 

2 4 

6 

8 10  0 

l 

2 4 

6 

8 10 

0 

I 

2 4 

6 

8 10 

0 

1 

2 

4 6 8 

10 

0 

2 4 6 8 

10 

0 

1 

16 

24 

32 

1 

40 

47 

53  60 

67 

73 

80 

87 

93 

1 

100 

104  108 

1 

112 

116 

118 

1 

120 

1 

20 

28 

36 

| 

43 

50 

57 

63 

70 

77 

I 

83 

90 

97 

1 

102 

106 

110 

1 

114  117 

119 

AGE  SCORES 


Years 


TOTAL 

(V+P+O+S) 


Published  by  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES  228  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  4 

Copyright  19J,6.  bit  Thelma  Guinn  Thurstone  and  L.  L.  Thurstone 
All  rights  reserved.  Printed  in  the  United  .States  of  America 


V ' erbal- Meaning  Tests 


2 


3 


5 


Perceptual-Speed  Tests 
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METROPOLITAN  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 

Primary  I Battery:  Form  T 

Prim.  I 

By  Gertrude  H.  Hildreth,  Ph.D. 


Name Boy Girl 

Teacher Grade School 


City 

i 


County 


State 


Year  Month  Day 

Date  of  Testing 


Year  Month  Day 

Date  of  Birth 


Age . . yrs mos. 


Test 

Stand- 

ard 

Score 

Grade 

Equiva- 

lent 

1.  Word 
Pict. 

2.  Word 
Recog. 

3.  Word 
Mean. 

Aver.  Reading 

* 

* 

4.  Num- 
bers 

Average 

Ach’t 

X 

*Do  not  include  when  figuring 
average  achievement. 


* These  two  scales  are  independent.  Only  one  should 
be  used  at  one  time.  In  plotting  this  chart,  put  an  X in 
the  box  above  the  scale  which  is  to  be  used. 


j-  An  additional  scale  is  provided  here  in  order  to  make 
it  possible  to  plot  the  chart  in  terms  of  norms  other  than 
those  of  age  or  grade. 


The  Profile  Chart  is  designed  to  furnish  a graphic  picture 
of  the  achievement  of  an  individual  pupil  as  revealed  by 
his  test  scores.  The  equivalent  (grade,  age,  or  other  type) 
of  each  test  score  should  be  plotted  on  the  proper  stave 
and  these  points  joined  to  make  the  profile. 


This  test  is  copyrighted.  The  reproduction  of  any  part  of  it  by  mimeograph,  hectograph,  or  in  any  other 
way,  whether  the  reproductions  are  sold  or  furnished  free  for  use,  is  a violation  of  the  copyright  law. 


Published  by  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York,  and  Chicago,  Illinois 
Copyright  1948  by  World  Book  Company.  Copyright  in  Great  Britain.  All  rights  reserved 
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Metropolitan  : Prim.  I : T 


Test  1.  Reading -Word  Picture 


Metropolitan  : Prim.  I : T 


grapes 

clock 

letter 

feather 


canoe 

i 

bicycle 

child 

bread 


( 3 1 


4 


Metropolitan  : Prim.  I : T 


25-27' 


the  dog  has  a bone 
the  birds  are  flying 
a house  on  a hill 


28-30 


pigs  at  the  gate 
a girl  is  walking 
the  white  horse 


3»-33 


vf 


two  spools 
a mouse  in  a hole 
a row  of  trees 


00000 


[4] 


Metropolitan : Prim.  I : T 


34-36 


wejbCjb 


the  child  wearing  a bonnet 
the  sailors  in  a boat 
^ the  boy  puts  on  his  shoes 


37-39 


the  lion  is  asleep 
the  woman  with  her  broom 
the  clock  is  on  the  shelf 


40-42 


a boy  takes  off  his  coat 
a lamp  on  the  table 
a woman  with  an 


No.  right. 


Gr.  equiv Age  equiv. 


Stand,  score 


Metropolitan:  Prim.  I:  T 


Test  2.  reading  - Word  recognition 


a.  my 

be 

we 

me 

b.  pig 

big 

bid 

dig 

c.  go  on 

in  to 

go  in 

go  up 

1.  wide 

tire 

ride 

ripe 

2.  tomorrow 

today 

yesterday 

twenty 

3.  seen 

ten 

been 

big 

4.  kettle 

litter 

little 

kitten 

6.  outside 

into 

beside 

inside 

6.  sat 

say 

pay 

saw 

7.  think 

* 

thing 

this 

wing 

8.  ran 

/ 

run 

sun 

can 

9.  came 

same 

game 

flame 

10.  guarded 

garden 

gather 

arbor 

n.  thank 

throw 

thought 

sought 

12.  crop 

drop 

shop 

drove 

f 6 1 

Metropolitan:  Prim.  I:  T 


13.  march 

reach 

many 

much 

14.  change 

evening 

engine 

« enough 

# 

15.  pretty 

picked 

pattern 

picture 

16.  block 

know 

knock 

clock 

17.  she  is 

he  is 

it  is 

here  is 

18.  gone  through 

slip  through 

pig  trough 

clip  those 

• 

19.  from  them 

throw  him 

from  him 

with  them 

20.  any  homes 

many  holes 

many  poles 

big  holes 

21.  help  yours 

hold  yours 

help  your 

this  year 

22.  crawl  through 

came  there 

come  through 

cow  trough 

\ 

23.  short  paths 

some  plants 

small  peaches 

small  plants 

24.  baby  boys 

big  calves 

baby  cows 

baby  calves 

25.  fast  boy 

last  toy 

first  boy 

lost  toy 

’ 26.  sat  upon 

sit  down 

sit  upon 

come  upon 

* 


Gr.  equiv. 
[ 7 1 


No.  right 


Stand,  score 


Age  equiv. 


Metropolitan:  Prim.  I : T 


Test  3.  reading  - Word  meaning 


a.  house 

boy 

stone 

mouse 

man 

father 

b.  ball 

roll 

pin 

doll 

skates 

rose 

1.  gray 

cat 

wing 

pig  chicken 

grain 

2.  mouth 

milk 

pan 

bread 

board 

meat 

3.  lamb 

coat 

sister 

deer 

hat 

dress 

4.  song 

trees 

chair 

boys 

boots 

flowers 

5.  beans 

books 

carrots 

wagon  corn 

cart 

6.  with 

which 

yours 

how 

why 

come 

7.  basket 

kite 

butterfly  lion 

robin 

skin 

8.  cent 

cut 

dime 

dollar 

door 

time 

9.  joke 

bag 

ax 

bang 

jar 

box 

to.  some 

fall 

rparble 

skip 

swim 

home 

n.  wood 

lady 

brother 

ladder 

wife 

both 

12.  fort 

plate 

knee 

fork 

knife 

cake 

No.  right 

No.  wrong 

Difference 

score 

Gr.  equiv 

[ 8 ] 
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Test  4.  Numbers 


o O O 


4c5 
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fLtfc 

© 

☆ 

k 

0 

CD 
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A 

6 
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1 


5 


4 


9 


0 


7 


2 


6 


5 


1 


7 


3 


7 


1 


9 


3 


2 


6 


V 


l io  ] 
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O4 

CM 

6 

7 

1 

/ 9 

10 

6 

11 

5 

1 

6 

3 

2 

4 

W*4 

6 

5 

2 

3 

[ II  1 
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%,  2 9 7 19  17 

•w"  36  14  21  8 24  % 

10  3 6 11  25 


7 6 17  18 


3 

2 

1 

4 

/ 3 

1 

2 

9 

0 

2 

4 

7 

6 

7 

4 

1 

4 

i 

0 

2 

8 

4 

6 

5 

3 

3 

6 

6 

4 

5 

7 

8 

4 

7 

6 

9 

-1 

-3 

-2  - 

-5 

-7 

♦ 


Gr.  equiv. 
12  ] 


No.  right 


Stand,  score 


Age  equiv.  % 


